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A RUNIC CALENDAR. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MusEuM. Room 132, 
No. 9014~ 63. 





| 
| 
Tue calendar which forms the subject of | 
these notes has the appearance of a some- | 
what lengthy walking-stick, made of china ; | 
but a closer inspection shows that it is 
enamelled on a thin copper tube. Over the 
greater part of the length there are four 
rows of characters, and two rows of some- | 
what crudely painted objects, largely agri- | 
cultural. The crook handle is decorated | 
with a dragon’s head and lotus leaves, and | 
a hole is provided in it for a tassel or for | 
suspension. | 

The workmanship is said to be Chinese, | 
and is known as ‘‘ Canton Enamel”; but 
there is not the slightest doubt that it is | 
® copy of a carved wooden calendar that | 
originated somewhere in Scandinavia or 
Denmark. 

The characters alluded to above are 
called “ runes,” the earliest writing symbols | 


| 
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| peared to be a kind of magic. 


| to speak of a runie “ futhork ” 
| using the more familiar word ‘ alphabet.” 


| calendars *’ used in this country. 


961 


known to have been used by the Scandinavian 
race. The word “ran” in Anglo-Saxon 
meant a ‘‘ mystery,” the name being given 
by those to whom the notion of being able 
to transfer thoughts, by means of mere 
scratches on wood, bone, stone, &c.. ap- 
Although 
subject to variations, there is one point on 
which all runic alphabets agree, and that 
is the order of the first six characters, of 
which the Latin values are F, U, Th, O. R, 
K, an arrangement which makes it customary 
instead of 


It is convenient to note here the “ clog 
The most 
usual form of these was a square prism of 
wood, on which the days were marked by 
notches cut on the four long edges, each 
edge corresponding to three months; every 
seventh notch was made longer than the 
other six. The day of the month was not 
indicated, otherwise than indirectly from the 
saints’ days and _ ecclesiastical festivals, 
which were denoted on the calendar by 
means of conventional symbols, or initials 
cut opposite and connected to the corre- 
sponding date. One defect of these calendars 
is that the day of the week is not clearly 
indicated. 

The runic calendar is an improvement on 
the clog, but not necessarily developed 
from it. Instead of by notches, the days 
were represented by the first seven runes of 
the futhork, repeated as often as necessary. 
The immediate consequence of this arrange- 
ment is that during any one year, with a 
slight modification in leap years, the same 
day of the week is always represented by 
a perfectly distinct symbol. In order to 
calculate, it is sufficient, of course, to know 
the symbol of any one day of the week, 
and the day invariably chosen for this pur- 
pose is Sunday, its symbol being known as 
the Dominical or Sunday letter for the year. 

In the calendar we are considering, the 
upper row of runes consists of the cha- 
racters 


VNPERVP 


F UThO RK H) 


repeated many times. The year begins near 
the handle, and goes as far as the end of June 
down one side, and from July to December 
down the other, the months being divided 
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off by quatrefoils. January be dis- 


tinguished from July thus : 


may 


January begins 


ay PERV efe. 


July begins 


*V NP RRev- 


The last, and odd, day of the year will be 
represented y if this 
denoted the Ist of January, is usual ; 


so that to follow on the next year without 
break the of January would have 


by character 


as 


a Ist 


be represented by | This arrange- 


ment would have the advantage that the 
same day of the week is always represented 
by the same symbol; but at the same time 
it would involve a set of seven entirely dis- 
tinct calendars, which is avoided by the 
simple expedient of changing the Sunday 
letter from year to year, and alw ays starting 


V 
Suppose it is found, by ascertaining 


date of Sunday in the current 
then counting it out on the calendar. 


* f i 


with on the Ist of January. 


the 
week and 
that 
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the aisle latece for some particular year 


is then, instead of continuing to use 
this symbol in the next year, the one which 
precedes it in the futhork must be taken. 
Taking the following seven runes as the first 


week in January, 


VNPFRY* 


it is seen that Sunday. in the first year of 
the example, is on 3 January. and in the 
second year on January, which in 
accordance with common knowledge. 

This change will hold good for any whole 
vear in the case of a common year; but 
since leap-year day cannot conveniently 
be represented on the calendar. 1 March 
will in reality be two days ahead of 28 
February, although the calendar represents 
them as consecutive dates. This means 
that the Sunday letter must now be moved 
back one character more. Thus the Sunday 
letter never changes otherwise than to the 
preceding letter; but whereas common 
years have only one letter for the whole 
vear, leap years have two—one to be used 


is 


from 1 January to 28 February, and the 
other from 1 March to 31 December, all 
dates being inclusive. The sequence of 


Sunday letters is given by a group of runes 
at the end near the ferrule, which are as 


follows : 


UREPV &VRDNVEREONEPRENY KP FRAY 


Their meaning is apparent. If the Sunday 
letter for any year is known, that for the 
ensuing year is the next one to it, re ading 
in the usual direction from left to right. 
Where two runes occur, one vertically above 
the other, the upper one denotes the ‘Sunday 
letter of the first two months of a leap year. 
and the lower one that for the re mainder 
of the year. It will be seen that the cycle 


requires twenty- eight years for its comple : 


tion. | 

Before the adoption of the Gregorian, or | 
New Style, calendar, the solar cycle of 
twenty-eight years could be used inde- 


finitely ; but now that three out of every 
four centurial years are not leap years, the 


cycle is not complete until after four hundred | 


It would not be practicable 


years. 


to | 


represent such a cy cle in the way that has | 


would have 
for three cen- 
FE. CHAPPELL. 


been discussed, but a jump 
to be made once a century 
turies in succession. 
(To he continued.) 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
1812—Jcne 97TH, 1870. 
121, 141. 161, 182. 


7TH, 
sl, 101, 
203, 223. 243 

was now hard at work on ‘Our 
the first number of which 
was published May, 1864, the last, No. 20, 
appearing November, 1865. It will be 
remembered by many what disputes there 
have been as to this title, but Dickens had 
chosen it four years before its publication, 
and he held to it. As early as 1861 he was 


FEBRUARY 
(See ante, pp. 


DICKENS 
Mutual Friend,’ 
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anxious to wie the 


book. but delays , 


oceurred, and he determined not to publish | 


until five numbers had been completed. In 
the midst of his labours illness overtook 
him, and while not “ wanting in industry. 
he had been “* wanting in imagination.” 
Then, on the 10th of June, 1865, occurred 
the terrible railway accident at Staplehurst. 
Dickens was in the only carriage which 
did not fall into the stream, being caught 
as it turned over by some of the ruins of 
the bridge, and suspended and balanced in 
an almost impossible manner. For hours 
Dickens worked among the dying and the 
dead. 
re — his family were spared any anxiety. 


ee 
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Round for 1862: this the reviewer pro- 

nounces to be “one of the most exquisite 

pieces of pathos in fiction.” 
Among the friendships formed by Dickens, 


‘excepting only that with Forster. there was 


Fortunately, as his daughter Mamie | 


‘as we did not hear of the accident until after we | 


were with him in London. With his usual care 
and thoughtfulness, he had telegraphed to his 
friend Mr. Wills to summon us to town to meet 
him.” 

After rendering all the help he could, he 
remembered that he had left the MS. of a 
number of ‘Our Mutual Friend’ in the 
carriage. and clambered back into it and 
secured it. 

He never recovered entirely 
shock then sustained, and when he was on a 
railway or in any sort of conveyance there 
would come over him, for a few seconds. “a 
vague sense of dread that I have no power 
to check. It comes and passes, but [ cannot 
prevent its coming.” 

On the complet ion of * Our Mutual Friend 
a review of it, written by Chorley, appeared 
in The Atheneum on the 28th of October. 
1865. Though critical. it pronounced the 
work to be 
“one of Mr. Dickens’s richest and most care- 
fully-wrought books. If we demur to Wegg and 
to Miss Jenny Wren as to a pair of eccentrics 
approaching that boundary -line of caricature 
towards which their creator is, by fits, tempted, 
we cannot recall anything more real, more cheering, 
than the sketch cf the Milveys—clergyman and 
clergyman’s w ife, both so unconscious in their self- 
sacriticing virtue and goodness.” 


“none of the 


The reviewer cons‘ders that 
series is so intricate in plot as this tale, 
and that 

“the closest attention is required to hold 
certain of its connecting links. From the first 
number it was evident to us that the murdered 
John Harmon was not murdered, but had set 
himself down in the household of the wife allotted 
to him by a fantastic will, for the purpose of 
testing her real nature.” 

In the course of the notice referenc> is 
mace to the French story of 
which appeared in ‘Somebody's 
the Christmas number of <All the 


Luggage. 





from the} 





* Little Bebelle,’ | 


none closer, or more precious to both, than 
the friendship between him and Chorley, 
and [ have had a special purpose in quoting 
from Chorley’ s reviews of * Bleak House’ 

and of ‘Our Mutual Friend —desiring to 
show, on the one hand, Chorley’s honesty 
of purpose, and, on the other, the generosity 
with which the severe criticism was received 
by the author. Chorley. though his friend- 
ships were of the firmest, never allowed 
them to prevent his finding fault with » 
friend = productions, when he considered 
that to be necessary. Among the dearest 
of all his friends was Mrs. Browning—well! 
do Lt remember his grief when I broke t« 
him the news of her death. Yet his review 
ot her ‘Poems before Congress. which 
appeared in The Atheneum on the 17th of 
March, 1860, was very severe. 

Chorley and Dickens first became intimate 
in 1854, as Hewlett tells us in his biography 
of Chorley, when, appropriately enough, 
an oftice of charity, in which both were 
interested, brought them into frequent inter- 
course.” _In 1865, at the time of the review 
of ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ the following letter 
trom Dickens will show upon what terms 
the friendship then stood :— 

* Thave seen The Atheneum, and most earnestly 
thank you. ‘rust me, there is nothing I would 
have wished away, and all that IL read ther 
affects and delights me. [ feel so generous an 
appreciation and sympathy so very strongly 
that if I were to try to write more, | should blur 
the words by seeing them dimly. Ever affec- 
tionately yours, C.D. 

[t would have been a precious addition to 
our Dickens letters if Chorley had preserved 
those he received, and one cannot but 
regret that he thought well to destroy the 
bulk of them. At the foot of this particular 
one he has made a note: “| must keep thi- 
letter, as referring to my review of ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend. In another, printed in 
Hewlett’s biography. and written after 
hearing a lecture Chorley had given—the first 
of a series on * National Music,” on the Ist of 
March, 1862—Dickens, while complimenting 
him on ** the knowledge, ingenuity, neatness, 
condensation, good sense, and good taste in 
delightful combination ~ displayed, gives 
him the following kindly advice as to his 
delivery :— 

“Tf you could be a very little louder, and would 


| never let a sentence go for the thousandth part 


Year | 


of an instant, until the last word is out, you would 







1 
i 
{| 
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find the audience more responsive. 
and | 


sentence will never run alone in all its life, 





is never to be trusted to itself in its most in- 

significant member. See it well out with the | 
voice—and the part of the audience is made 

surprisingly easier. 

Another delightful letter, written on the 
18th of December, 1863, says :— 

“On Christmas Eve, there is a train from 
your own Victoria Station at 4.35 P.M. which | 
will bring you to Strood (Rochester Bridge | 
Station) in an hour, and there a majestic form | 


will be descried in a basket. Yours affectionately, 
oD.” 
JOHN “COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 





AMERICANISMS. 


Tr is a well-known and inevitable rule that 
old forms of speech survive in distant places 
after they become archaic in the place of their 
origin. Thus Agrigentum and Syracuse 
preserved words and phrases w hich had 
grown obsolete in the Greek of the mainland. 
As Dean Trench says, ‘ E. P. and P.,’ Lect. V.: 
** What has been said of our Provincial English, 
that it is often old English rather than bad Eng- 
lish, is not less true of many so-called American- | 
isms. There are parts of Americ aw here * het’ 
is still the participle of ‘to heat’; if our Au- 
thorized Version had not been meddled with we 
should so read it at Dan. iii. 19 to this day ; 


| 





; 


where * holp’ still survives as the perfect of * to 
help’; ‘pled’ (as in Spenser) of ‘to plead’ ; 
Longfellow uses ‘dove’ as the perfect of ‘to 
dive’; nor is this a poetical license, for I have 


same in a well-written book of 


lately met the 
American prose. 

Thus we find “‘next grass*’ and “last 
-grass”’ in Sylvester’s ‘Du Bartas’ (1598) 
and in a London Gazette advertisement of 
1685 (‘N.E.D.’). This word “grass,” in 
‘the sense of ‘‘ spring,” occurs in American 
advertisements of horses from 1778 to 1805, 
and once, casually, in The Knickerbocker 


| 
| se 
| 


‘in Marlowe’s 


|chuck principally in New 


The land knows, Good land!” If it 
did not cross over in the Mayflower, it did 
in one of the Mayflower’s followers. It is 
now heard from Maine to Texas. from Dela- 
| ware to Oregon. 

A third example (among many) is the word 
slick,” a variant form of * sleek,’’ used 
‘Dr. Faustus ~ (1604) and in 
‘Pisgah Sight * (1650). This also 
crossed the Atlantic with the * pilgrim 
fathers,’ and is very familiar. In 1888 
a storekeeper within sixty miles of the 
Pacific Ocean, advertising his stock, wound 
up by saying, “If your pocket-book is 
overburdened, bring it down here, and [ will 


os 


Fuller’s 


9 


|clean it out as slick as David did Goliah.”’ 


| The word has also been developed into 2 
| verb, especially in connexion with “up” 
or ** down.” 

Among names of animals I will notice the 
**woodehuck ” or * ground-hog.” known 
to zoologists as Arctomys monax. This little 


| beast is mentioned in 1768, with a reference 


to 1682; and is said in 173] to be named 
from the noise he makes in eating. So far 
as my observation goes, he is called a wood- 
England, and 
a ground-hog in other parts of the country. 
| Candlemas Day (2 February), which has long 
been associated with weather predictions, 
is commonly called ground-hog day—it 
being said that then the animal comes out 
of his hole, to find out whether he can see 
his shadow. If he sees it, he says it is 
bright and clear, and more cold weather 
may be expected. So back he goes into 
his winter quarters. If, on the other hand, 
it is cloudy, and he sees no shadow, he is 
supposed to remain outside. Other animal 
names of the same order are the bobolink, 
the bull-snake, the fire-bird, the lightning- 
bug, the razor-shell clam. 

As might have been expected, the curious 
vicissitudes of American politics have pro- 











Magazine for June, 1843. No doubt it still 
‘lingers in country districts along the Atlantic 
Coast; but 1843 is the latest instance in 
print that I have found. 
Again, we have the euphemistic employ- 
which looks 


ment of ‘‘ Land ”’ for ‘‘ Lord,”’ 

like a bit of Elizabethan Puritanism. Ben 
Jonson in ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ calls the 
Puritan preacher, the ‘‘ Banbury man,” Zeal- 


of-the-land Busy. (As to Banbury men, see 


7 S. iii. 128, 158.) He it is who denounces 
the Bartholomew pig as an unlawful dish, 
and Dame Purecraft begs him to mak? it as 
lawful as he can, Well, this same “ Land ” 
for “ Lord ”’ is in ge cone use in the U.S 
: ' ? 
in ‘such phras23 For the land’s sak, 





duced many nicknames; such as Barn- 
| burners, Feds, Hunkers, Knownothings, 
| Locofocos, Mugwumps, Stalwarts. And pro- 
|minent men have received nicknames too: 
'as Black Dan, Old Abe, Old Buck, Old 
Bullion, Old Chapultepec, Old Hickory. 
And it seems probable that “ the old boy ” 
for the devil is originally American. 

Local nicknames also are plentiful: such 
as Buckeyes, Crackers, Hoosiers, Jack- 
Mormons, Pukes, Wolverines. By a singular 
oversight the word ‘‘ Hoosier ” does not find 
| a place in the ‘ N.E.D.’—an omission whieh 

will be remedied in the supplement to that 
, monumental work. 
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Articles of food peculiar to America had 
to be named: so we have clingstones, hoe- 
cake, hominy, pot-pie, succotash. 

In addition to all this, the inventive 
* Yankee ” mind (I put the word advisedly 
within quotation marks) has originated 
many characteristic phrases, some of them 
ephemeral, and others destined to live. It 
may not be elegant to talk of giving an 
objectionable person ‘“ particular Jesse.”’ 
but it is forcible. Similarly, an impecunious 
person is said to be “as poor as Job's 
turkey”; the rough longshore-men of the 
Mississippi were said to be ‘half horse, half 
alligator ”’ ; 


laying out the plan of a ‘‘ Virginia fence.” 
Some Americanisms, such as “ hurry up 

and “no two ways about it,’ have come to 

England within the last twenty or twenty- 

five years, and it may be predicted that 

others will be naturalized here as time gos 

on. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


23 





SUGAR CUPPING 
well, in the Peak of Derbyshire, the ancient 
custom of “‘ sugar cupping ”’ is still observed. 
On Easter Monday large numbers of children 
may be seen throughout the day drinking 
from bottles in which sweets of various 
kinds have been dissolved in water. 


tap; but the more correct method, which 
ix usually followed, is to place the sweets 


in a bottle, and to catch the water as it 


issues from fissures in the ‘‘ Dropping Tor.” 
« limestone rock protruding from a bank 


in a field off the Manchester road, not far | 
trom the old “ Tiding,” or ebbing and flow- | 


ing well, which was at one time supposed 


to give its name to the town (9 8. xii. 341-2. | 


&c.). The bottles are with 


water as often as needed. 


replenished 


was generally observed as a time of fasting ; 
and the sugar cupping at Faster was a form 
of relaxation for the children when their 
Lenten fast was over, and they were 
allowed again to indulge in such luxuries 
as they could obtain. — 

Stephen Glover, in his * History of Derby- 


shire,’ Derby, Mozley. 1827, 8vo, vol. i. 
p. 307 (4to edition, 1831, vol. i. p. 261), 


in. o chapter on ‘ Customs, Games, Super- 
stitions,’ &¢., writes as follows :— 


_ Sugar cupping is another of the remnants | 
*T ancient customs now running rapidly inte | 


ilisuse, On Easter Sunday, young people and 
children go to the Dropping Tor near Tideswell, 


and a man who makes his way | 
in a crooked manner, by reason of drink, is | 


The | 
water is sometimes obtained from the nearest | 


Doubtless the | 
custom dates from the old times when Lent | 


of sugar im the other, and having caught in their 

cups as much water as they wished, from the 
| droppings of the Tor-spring, they dissolved the 

sugar In it. 
Glover adds the foot-note :— 

“Tf this custom has really any claims to an- 
tiquity, we must suppose that originally honey 
| was used instead of sugar.” 
| Two changes will be noticed to have 
‘taken place during the last eighty-five 

years. The day is now Easter Monday 
|instead of Easter Sunday; and _ sweets 
‘of various kinds (liquorice, as a general 
rule, forming a part of the mixture) have 
taken the place of sugar. According to the 
|oldest inhabitants, in the days of their 
|childhood, ‘the hungry forties.” when 
| wages were low and the price of sugar was 
9d. a pound, a quarter of a pound would be 
divided amongst a number of children, and 
|many of them had to be satisfied with a 
| single lump of loaf, or a teaspoonful of moist 
| sugar. Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

| ‘The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 
{ [See also 4S. ix. 447, 523; 


! 
! . . 
| with a cup in one pocket and a quarter of a pound 


| 
| 
{ 


ov. | 


xX. 


AT EasterR.—At Tides- | 


| 4Prckwick’: Earty REFERENCE.— Pick- 
| wick’ was published in monthly numbers, 
| April, 1836, to November, 1837. Lockhart, 
' in vol. vi. of his ‘ Life of Scott.’ first edition, 
has the following reference to the famous 
book (chap. iii. p. 112) :-— 

‘He [James Ballantyne] was cither editing 

his newspaper—and he considered that matter 
as fondly and proudly as Mr. Pott in ‘ Pickwick’ 
does his Gazelle of Fatanswill—or correcting proof- 
sheets, or writing critical notes and letters to the 
Author of ‘ Waverley.’ ” 
As this sixth volume is dated in the author’s 
prefatory ‘Notice’ 10 Dec.. 1837, it can 
hardly be doubted that when Lockhart 
penned the reference ‘ Pickwick’ had not 
yet appeared as a book. 

Is there any other allusion to ‘ Pickwick’ 
equally early in a book of similar eminence ? 

PENNIALINUS. 


ArcHBISHOP LAuD’s ReLations.—In 2 8. 
i. 454 several relations of Laud are men- 
| tioned. In The Kentish Express of 2 March, 
'in ‘A Saunter through Kent. is noticed a 
memorial to Eliza Cade, daughter of Edward 
Layfield, and niece of Abp. Laud, wife 
of the Rev. William Cade, Rector of Alding- 
ton, died 1719, buried in Sellindge Church, 
Kent. This is not mentioned by Hasted, the 
Kent historian, so has probably been dis- 
covered and restored since. William Cade, 
A.M., Rector of Aldington, Kent, was in- 
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ducted 30 March, 1680, and died 1706. A 


Laud Cade, LL.B., was Vicar of Sellindge | 


2 June, 1705, died June, 1731, possibly son 
of William and Eliza Cade aforesaid. 
J. FYNMORE. 


ANCIENT TERMS.—These three notes may 
be useful to students of ancient documents : 
Bynefecem=maltster. Previgno or 
cigno = stepson. Haimaldavit = wintered. 


Each of these three terms puzzled me for a | 


considerable time; the last is related to 
hiems, but is spelt in quite a number of 
ways. W. CLEMENT KENDALL. 


ENGLISH BARDS AND THE SCOTTISH LAN- 


GUAGE.—Some years ago, during a_ visit 
I made to London from Edinburgh. JT was 


surprised and amused to learn from a gentle- 
nan sojourning at the same hotel that the 
inclement weather of that season was ** due 
to an iceberg off the coast of Scotland.” 
But I then came a little nearer to under- 
standing the aloofness of a number of Eng- 
lishmen from Scottish matters. Had 
vecurred to me to inform my fellow-traveller 
of my nationality, he would possibly, I 
fancy, have wondered why my garb was 
not that of old Gaul. 

The peculiar dullness of some English- 
men with regard to the Scottish language 
is distinctly noticeable. And its inveteracy 
is singular. 
to call for particular remark have lately 
vome under my observation. The first Is 
the case of ** Monk’? Lewis, whose aberra- 
tions on the subject, strangely enough, took 
place in the company of Sir Walter Scott. 
The ballad of * Clerk Colvin’ and other 
components of the ‘Tales of Terror and 
Wonder’ are accompanied by certain foot- 
notes which can only be 


scarce qualified absurdity. The first stanza 


£ ‘ Clerk Colvin ’ runs as follows :— 
Clerk Colvin and his lady gay, 
They walked in yonder garden sheen : 
The girdle round her middle jimp 
Had cost Clerk Colvin crowns fifteen. 
Here “ jimp,” slender, is wildly annotated 


ng ** dowie ”’ 


The word in the line, 

And dowie, dowie on he rides, 
is rendered “ swiftly’ instead of “ dull”; 
‘eiry,”’ a misspelling of ‘“ eerie,’”? seems 
to be interpreted as a noun; while 
‘ windlestrae’’ and “ gare”’ receive less than 


“ stays. 


Jeddart justice. 

A century of civilization has evidently 
not brought a more generous fortune to the 
Scottish language from a class of Southern 


Two examples that seem to me | 


described as of | 


| otherwise 


students and writers. A recent example 
of its maltreatment is to be met with in the 
agreeable ‘Later Poems from 


Punch.’ Though here, of course, the reins 


‘of mere travesty may be thrown on the neck 


Pri- | 
| euphony alike. 


it | 





of Pegasus, such a conclusion is not obvious. 
In the ‘ Ballad of Edinboro’ Toon’ of this 
volume the author tramples rough-shod 
on the laws of Scottish literary form and 
The riming of the tirst and 
third lines of the stanza now quoted is of 
an excruciating quality :— 
For I had donned ma coat 0’ cheiks 
That cost me guineas twa an’ three, 
But and ma pair o’ ditto breeks 
That luiked sae pleasantlie. 

Again, he would be a phenomenal Scots- 
man indeed were preferred to articulate 

‘Geordie Street’ for ‘‘ George Street.” 
Nor would any Sonkanate, however miserably 
equipped as regards vocabulary, imagine, 
even in his cups and beneath a village pump. 
that he had a garniture of ‘ caller claes.’ 
Seotsmen will probably admit Dr. Johnson’s 
sincerity when he said that he had seen in 
Scotland the savage men and savage man- 
ners that he expected ; but they can also 
urge that masters in diction like Burns and 
Fergus son are of them, and that they can. 
at least, reasonably claim for their national 
language an adequate recognition. 


W. B. 
THe Navrionan ANTHEM.—I have not 
seen the following curious origin of the 


National Anthem suggested anywhere else. 
In the ‘ Memoirs of Madame de Créquy ’ 
it is stated that the following * cantique”’ was 
always sung by the “ demoiselles de St. ( yr" 
when Louis XIV. entered their chapel te 
hear the morning prayer. The words were 
by M. de Brinon, and the music by the famous 
Lully :— 
Grand Dieu, 
Grand Dieu, 


sauve le Ro! 
venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Que toujours elorieux, 
Louis Vietorieux ! 
“ove ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis ! 
Grand Dieu, sauve le Koi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Raikes says the English Anthem is almost 
a literal translation of the French, and that 
it was translated and adapted to the House 
of Hanover by Handel, the German com- 
poser (‘Journal of Thomas Raikes,’ 1858, 
vol. i. pp. 174-5). L. M. R. 
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Tospacco: WoMEN SMOKING: 
1621.—Students of ballad literature are 
familiar with quaint woodcuts in which 
groups of men and women are seated at 
supper, with meat, ale-cups, and tobacco- 
pipes on the table. JI do not recall any 
block in which a woman is represented as 


‘TAKING 


smoking. This detail is added by the | 
record of a libel action in the Court of the | 
Archdeacon of Essex, which supplies 


description, in words, of an alehouse scene, 
contemporary with the pictures furnished 
by the engravers of the black-letter blocks. 
George Thresher was reported, in the 
Archdeacon’s Court, to be ‘a poore man, 
little or nothinge worth in his owne estate,’ 
who “kept a shopp in Romford,” and | 
“lived by selling beere and_ tobacco.’ 


Elizabeth Savage was described as addicted | 


and said 


to “ stronge drincke and tobacco,” 
to be “a good friend and customer” to! 
(yeorge Thresher. On 8 June, 1621, this 


Elizabeth told her story in her own words, 
as follows :- 

* George Thresher kept a shoppe in Romford 
aul sold tobacco there. She came diuers tymes 
to his shoppe to buy tobacco there ; and some- 


times, with company of her acquaintance, did 
take tobacco and drincke beere in the hall of 
«reorge Thresher’s house, sometimes with the 


said George, and sometimes with his father and 
his brothers. And sometimes shee hath had a 
joint of meat and a cople of chickens dressed 
there; and shee, and they, and some other of 
her freinds, have dined there together, and paid 
their share for their dinner, shee being many times 
more willing to dine there then at an inne or 
taverne. 
A. CLARK. 

frreat Leighs. 


THE SARDINIAN 
ArcHway.--- A portion of London now 
vanishing is referred to in The Estates 
Gazette, : 20 Jan., 1912, as follows :-— 


“The Sardinian archway and_ three 
oldest houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (52, 
54) are being pulled down. They were erected 
in the seventeenth century by Inigo Jones. The 
Sardinian archway was a dark, gloomy passage, 
and in it several crimes are said to have been 
committed and duels fought in the days when 
Lincoln’s inn Fields was one of the worst places in 
the metropolis. At one time No. 54 was the 
residence of Sardinian Ambassadors. Just behind 
it stood the chape! attached to the Embassy, 
afterwards known as the Sardinian Chapel, 
which was once the only Roman Catholic chapel 
permitted in London. It was pulled down two 
or three years ago. No. 55, once occupied by 
Lord Tennyson, remains, and with it a small 
portion of the Sardinian archy yay, over which it 
as built.” 


VANISHING LONDON: 


of the 
53, and 


_Wittram MacArtacr. 


Dublin. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN.—1 should 
| be much obliged if any of your readers 
| could inform me who is the author of the 
| following poem, addressed to Drummond 
of Hawthornden. It can be found in the 
edition of the ‘Poems’ of Drummond by 
*| Phillips (p. 67), and in the folio edition of 
1711 (p. iii), as also in the edition of the 
| Maitland Club (p. 310). It entitled 
* Clorus,’ and runs as follows :— 
Swan which so sweetly sings 
By Aska’s bankes, and pitifully plains, 
That old Meander never heard such straines, 
Eternall fame, thou to thy country brings : 
And now our Calidon 
Is by thy songs made a new Helicon : 
Her mountaines, woods, and springs, 
' While mountaines, woods, springs be, shall sound 
thy praise ; 
And though fierce Boreas oft make pale her bayes, 
And kill those mirtills with enraged breath, 
| Which should thy brows enwreath, 
Her flouds have pearles, seas amber do send 
forth, 
Her heaven hath golden stars to crown thy 
worth. 


| 
| 
| Following Phillips and the folio edition, 
| 


is 


the editors. of the Maitland Club edition of 
ascribe the following 
ot 


Drummond's * Poems ’ 
piece, omitted by Ward, 
Hawthornden :-— 


to the Laird 


I}ymne. 


Saviour of mankind, man Emanuel, 
Who sinlesse died for sin, who vanquisht hell 
The first fruits of the grave, whose life did give 
Light to our darknes, in whose death we live, 
O strengthen thou my faith, correct my will, 
That mine may thine obey ; protect me still, 
So that the latter death may not devour 
My soule seal’d with thy se vale 3 so in the houre 
When thou whose body sanctified thy tombe, 
Unjustly judg’d, a glorious judge shalt come 
To judge the world: with justice, by that signe 
I may be known, and entertain’d for thine. 


As no trace of this piece can be found in the 
Hawthornden MSS., or in any of the early 
editions of Drummond, I am inclined, apart 
from other reasons, to believe that it is not 
the work of Drummond. However, I have 
no direct evidence to back my opinion, and 
hope that on this question also I may have 
| the assistance of your readers. 
L. E. KastNEr. 
University of Manchester, 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
What is the reference in the following quota- | 
tion? George Eliot’s ‘ Romola,’ chap. xii. 
init. :-— 

“* But what says the Greek ? ‘In the morning 
of life, work; in the midday, give counsel; in 
the evening, pray.’ ” 








EpwWIN ABBOTT. jj 

Jesus College, Cambridge. | 

Nay, but as when one layeth | 

His worn-out robes away, | 

And, taking new ones, sayeth, 

_ “These wiil I wear to-day”’ ; 

So putteth by the spirit | 

Lightly its garb of flesh, | 

And passeth to inherit | 

A residence afresh. | 

I last read these lines in 1884 or 1885. and | 

believe them to be an exact rendering of a | 

Sanskrit hymn; but I cannot find them 
among Sanskrit texts. 

Davip ALEC WILSON. | 

' : : 

Source of following quotation wanted :— | 

“Twas thou that smooth’d’st the rough ruge’d | 


bed of pain. 
A. B. E. R. 


QUOTATION FROM Emurson.—In one of his | 
essays Emerson speaks contemptuously of 
Norman descent, and ridicules people who 
are anxious to establish their relationship 
with the “ filthy thieves’ who came over | 
with the Conqueror. I should be obliged 
to any one who could give me the exact 
reference. E. W. 


H.E.LC.S.: CHAPLAINS’ CERTIFICATES OF 
APPOINTMENT.—When the Company ap- | 
pointed chaplains to their service in India | 
and sent them out, they gave them a certi- 
ficate of appointment to carry with them 
and present on arrival, in order to prevent 
any mistake of identity. Can any reader 
of *N. & Q.’ help me to obtain sight or copy | 
of one of these documents of any date before 
1835 ? Not even the form of them is pre- 
served at the India Office. It is possible 
that some one may have preserved among 
the family records the appointment certi- 
ficate of his father or grandfather. If so, 
I shall be very grateful for the loan or copy 
of it. FRANK PENNY. 


RatpH ANTROBUS, B. 1576.—On 30 Aug., 
1577, Ralph Antrobus, who was probably 
the gentleman of this name then residing at | 


|of Englishmen who were 


lresult is not stated (° Hist. 


matriculated at Oxford from Brasenose 


College on 17 May, 1596, aged 20 (‘ Brasenose 
College Register,’ 86). On 1 Sept., 1604, 
Ralph Antrobus and Robert Wooley, or 
Wolley, left the English College at Douay 
for Spain, with the intention of becoming 
Benedictines (Cath. Ree. Soc., x. 341), 
and on 28 Sept. applied to be admitted to 
the monastery of San Benito, Valladolid, 
but were refused, owing to the large number 
already there. 
They then went to Rome, and applied for 
admission to the monastery of St. Paul- 


| outside-the-Walls. 8 Jan., 1605—with what 


MSS. Comm. 
Reports, 15th Report, Duke of Buecleuch’s 
MSS.’ 49). I should be grateful if any one 
could throw any light on Antrobus’s sub- 
sequent career. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Joux Lecanp: Portrait By DE WEEST. 
—In a newspaper advertisement of 1774 1 
find a ‘Mr. Parsons, portrait painter, in 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly,” offering for 


| sale a number of what appear to be important 


| portraits. ; 
lon Board of John Leland, the famous Anti- 


One of these is ‘‘a fine Portrait 


quary, by W. de Weest, painted in 1554.’ 


'Ts anything known of this portrait 7 


W. RoBERTs. 


TENTERDEN STEEPLE AND GOODWIN 
Sanps.—Is there an article or sermon on 
this in Jeremy Taylor or Latimer, and what 
is the origin of the saying ? 

MERRINGTON. 
[Nee 6S. viii. 480; ix. 15, 73, 158, 258.] 

BYRON AND THE SIDNEY Famity.—Mr. 
J. A. Symonds, in ‘Sir Philip Sidney’ in 
‘** English Men of Letters.’’ says (p. 5) that, 


‘through the marriage of the third daughter 


of Sir William Sidney with Sir William Fitz- 
William, ‘‘ Lord Byron laid claim to a drop 
of Sidney blood.” A daughter of this 
marriage appears to have married a John 
Byron. Is there any reason to believe that 
he was an ancestor of the poet? G. B. 


Dr QUINCEY AND COLERIDGE. (See 118. 
ii. 228, 477.)—At the first of these references 


‘If asked for information regarding a note 
written by De Quincey and constituting part 


of a pamphlet. and which Coleridge alludes 
to in a letter to Stuart, May, 1809. Mr. 
LANE Cooper, at the second reference, sug- 


Great Peover, Cheshire, was committed to| gests that this does not mean a pamphlet 
the Poultry Counter for religion, but was| of De Quincey’s own, but a note of his in 
delivered thence two days later (Cath. | Wordsworth’s ‘Convention of Cintra.’ But 
Rec. Soc., i. 63). Ralph Antrobus of/ this cannot be. for Coleridge refers to this 
Cheshire, doubtless son of the 


above, | note, written at Grasmere, as the reason for 








~~ 


} 
} 
| 
, 
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his surprise that De Quincey should have 


been entrusted with the task of supplying 
any note to the work in question. Moreover, 


any note of De Quincey’s in Wordsworth’s | 
fine essay would have been written in London, | 


not in Grasmere. What, then, was _ this 
unknown pamphlet ? That is my query. 
Wintram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Bacon: REGISTER oF BirtH.—Can any 
of your readers tell me in what parish I 
can find the register of the birth of Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam ? Iam aware that he 
was born at York House in the Strand on 
22 Jan., 1561. A. HARTLAND. 


An EPIGRAM OF SPENSER.—The first of 
four epigrams by Spenser, printed in the 
Globe edition after the sonnets. runs :— 

In youth, before I waxed old, 

The blynd boy, Venus baby, 

For want of cunning made me bold, 
In bitter hyve to grope for honny : 
But, when he saw me stung and cry, 
He tooke his wings and away did fly. 


The second line does not correspond metric- | 
Can it be that a word | 


ally with the fourth. 
has dropped out, @.e., “* bonny ** ?— 
The blynd boy, Venus baby bonny, 
would restore metre and rime. 
C. W. Bropriss. 
{In the 1611 edition the line reads, ‘** The 
blinded boy, Venus’ haby.””] 


Dr. JAMES, MASTER OF ST. BEES SCHOOL. 
—Can any one tell me more of the ancestry 
of Dr. James (Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Master of St. Bees School) than 
is given in the volume of letters between 
James and Boucher which the Oxford 
Historical Society published? I greatly 
wish to learn from what part of Cumberland 


he originally came, and any facts con- | 


cerning his family. Y¥. FE. 
ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—By what 


family or families have the following arms | 


been used ?—Ermine, on a chief invected 
azure, three escallops argent. 
L. C. Pricer. 


Ewell. 


Krotu’s Hotetr: Mystertous Crime.— 
A house in America Square. near the 
Minories, known as Kroll’s Hotel. was 
destroyed quite recently. I am told that 
many years ago a mysterious crime was 
committed there. I should be grateful 
for information on the subject. 

Puitrie NorMAN. 


THe Knetzt Book or Barkrne.—Can 
any one tell me the present whereabouts of 
this ? W. C. BOLAND. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


| * QUEER HIS PITCH.’’—What is the origin 
|of this strange expression? I always re- 
| garded it as a vulgarism until I observed 
lit in The Daily Telegraph. 
M. L. R. BReEsAR. 
| Perey House, South Hackney. 

[Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ says : 
‘* To queer a pitch (cheap Jacks and showmen), to 
spoil a chance of business.”’] 


JAMES Brooke.—In Forster’s ‘ Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith,’ book iv. chap. x., 
it is stated :— 

* Among his acquaintances at this time [1771] 
was a Mr. James Brooke (related to the author of 
‘The Fool of Quality,’ and himself somewhat 
notorious for having conducted The North Briton 
for Wilkes), whose daughter became afterwards 
resident in the family of Mr. John Taylor; and 
from his letters we learn that ‘ Miss Clara Brooke, 
being once annoyed at a masquerade by the noisy 
| gaiety of Goldsmith,” &c. 

Can any reader supply me with information 
as to the parentage of this Mr. Brooke, or 
concerning any near relations of his ? 
The above reference to Henry Brooke, the 
author, leaves much to be desired in the way 
of bridging over their supposed kinship, 
inasmuch as none of Henry’s grandfather’s 
descendants appears to have borne the name 
James. J. N. Dow inc. 

418, Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





BELASYSE.—I wish to ascertain the exact 
position in the Belasyse pedigree of the 
following member of the family, for infor- 
mation about whom I am indebted to a 
friend :— 

“On 20 Noy., 1807, Thomas Edward Wynn 
Belasyse was appointed Prothonotary for the 
| Counties of Carnarvon, Anglesey, and Merioneth 
| vice Glynn Wynn (who held office in 1781 until 
| his death 25 June, 1793), and his brother, Sir 
Thomas (who was created Lord Newborough in 
1776), held the office 1793 until his death, 12 Oct., 
1807. Belasyse held office up to 1830, when it 
was abolished.” 

I suppose this was not the Thomas Edward 
Wynn who married Lady Charlotte Belasyse, 
and assumed the name and arms of Belasyse. 

(Miss) E. F. WrtiraMs. 

10, Black Friars, Chester. 





‘*SPORTSMAN”” Horets.-—How could a 
list be obtained of hotels in the Eastern 
Counties during the eighteenth century 
called ‘*‘The Sportsman” ? Was there one 
in the Retford district ? . Bi We 
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' 
** SONE.’’—What is the precise meaning of 
this word, used as a title to several poems 
in Anatole Le Braz’s ‘La Chanson de la 
Bretagne’? They are not songs. A friend | 
to whom I put this query sends me an 
instance (the only one he knows) of the 
occurrence of the word in Taylor’s * Ballads 
and Songs of Brittany ° :— 
“My present limits have not allowed me to 

include examples of the religious canticles which 
are as distinctive a feature of the Breton popular | 
poetry as the historical guerz or the idyllic séne ” 
and he suggests that the word is probably a 
form of son or soun; but this appears to 
mean a kind of song for dancers. Taylor, 
in the work referred to, speaks of a ‘ Son 
Leur Nevez’ (which he translates ‘The Song 
of the New Threshing Floor ’), explaining 
that the song was sung to guide dancers. | 


The most song-like of the poems with this | 
title in Le Braz’s book is a lovely little thing | 
beginning 

Dans un coffret de vieux chéne 

Mon coeur jeune est enfermé. 

Quand ma mort sera prochaine, 

Vous direz & mon aime ; 
and this does not exactly suggest dancing. 

C.-Ce B. 


HovucH Famity.—Can any reader kindly | 
give the parentage of, and any information | 
respecting, the following brothers? Joseph 
Hough, born 1685, married 1718, died 1750, 
and John Hough, born 1690, married 1712, 
died 1760; both are said to have been born in 
London, but one subsequently went to 
reside in Cheshire, where his four sons were 
born, and, it is believed, were registered at 
Wilmslow Church, between 1710 and 1720. 
Please reply direct. Epwin Mayo. 

14, Burgess Road, Basingstoke. 


JAMES MATHEWS.—A person of this name, 
a native of Benfleet, is said to have upon 
the tombstone which covers his ashes the 
following :— 
Sixty-three years our Hoyman 
Sailed merrily round 
Forty-four lived a parishioner 
When he’s aground 
Five wives bare him thirty-three 
Children, enough 
Land another as honest | 
Before he gits off. | 
“Land ” another I take to mean find: but | 
what is ‘‘ Hoyman ” ? | 
THos. RATCLIFFE. | 
{A hoyman was the master of a hoy, a small | 
sailing vessel that carried passengers and goods | 


along the coast. See the quotations under both 
words in the ‘ N.E.D.’] 





| The date is 1534. 


PENLEAZE.—I note in a_ bookseller’s 
catalogue a set of seven Southampton broad- 
sheets relating to the candidature of John 8. 
Penleaze. Who was Penleaze? Was he 
connected with the family of the ill-fated 
Bosavern Penlez ? See 48. iv. 437. 

J. H. R. 


Retics oF LonpoN’s Past.—There is an 
aquatint by Hamble. after Pugin (published 
Ackermann, 1814), of the Pagoda, St. James’s 
Park. By whom was this erected, and 
when was it removed ? 

What became of the old sundial in Covent 
Garden, and what was its history ? 

There is an engraving by Cooke, after 
Owen (published 1814), of the Mast House, 





| Blackwall. What was this ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
OSMUNDERLEY.—Where is this place ? 


A Mr. Moore, buried at Sibston, of which he 
was vicar, is described as being Prebendary 
of a place so named. I suppose it must 
have been somewhere in Lincoln diocese. 
WaLteR BUTT. 


Powe .t.—The Rev. George Gervas Powell 
died at Sandgate, 8 Sept., 1811, aged 41. 
I shall be glad of any particulars respecting 
him. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


DEAN HEARN.—1 should be greatly obliged 
by information as to the relationship of 
Dean Hearn of Cashel, in the seventeenth 
century, with the Irish McEachern family, 
and with the Hernes of Watford, North 
Shields, and Long Eaton, to which family 
Mary Farningham is said to have belonged. 

L. B. TEMPLE. 

Nottingham. 

[See 3 S. iv. 147; 8 S. viii. 247.] 


NURSERY RIMES: THEIR) MEANING. — 
Who was Mother Hubbard? and is there 
any meaning in 

Hark, hark ! the dogs do bark ! 
I have referred to Halliwell-Phillipps, but 
there is nothing to the point in * Nursery 
Rhymes of England.’ F. D. WEsLey. 


THoMAS WHARTON= Massey, 1757.—Any 
proof of his marriage in London and identity 
with Thomas Wharton, solicitor and com- 
missioner to the Excise Office for Scotland, 
will oblige. Any clue to his relationship 
to the 
bore, will help. 


Barons Wharton, whose arms he 


A. C. H. 
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poser oo : | 


'no interest in arithmetic as a mathematical 
i study, but looked on it solely as a means of 


Replies. 


ARITHMETIC AMONG THE ROMANS: | 
THE ABACUS. 
(11 S. v. 108, 173.) 


CONVENIENT accounts of the Roman abacus 
and of the way in which ‘all whole | 
numbers from | to 9,999,999 and the duo- | 
decimal fractions of the as in common use ”’ | 
were represented will be found in Dr. James | 
Gow’s ‘Short History of Greek Mathe- | 
maties ° (Camb. Univ. Press, 1884) and in | 
De. KF. Hultsch’s article ‘ Abacus’ in the 
first volume of Wissowa’s edition of Pauly’s | 
* Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft * (1894). The abacus con- 
tained a series of grooves in which buttons 
were made to slide up and down. The 
seven grooves in which units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, &c., to millions were marked 
were divided into upper and lower parts: 
the lower in each case contained four buttons 
(counting as I, 10, 100, &e., in their respective 
grooves); the buttons in the upper part 
counted as 5, 50, 500, &e. In indicating 
numbers the buttons were pushed to the 
centre of the groove. When remaining at 
the ends, they were dead. Thus, starting at 
the right hand of the seven columns, the 
one in which units were marked, 1 to 4 
would be denoted by pushing 1 to 4 buttons 
in the lower part of the column towards the 
middle. If 5 was to be marked, the four 
lower buttons would be pushed back to the 
foot and the one button in the upper part 
advanced. Six would be marked by keeping 
the upper button as in 5, and advancing one 
of the four lower buttons. When 10 was 
reached, the buttons in the unit column 
would be pushed back, and one of the lower 
buttons in the 10-column advanced. Simple 
addition and subtraction would he performed 
by marking one number on the abacus, 
carrying the other in one’s head, and then 
altering the abacus to denote the result. 
Jt is not clear how more complicated pro- 
cesses were performed. Multiplication and 
division might be reduced to a series of 
additions and subtractions. Dr. Gow sug- 
gests that the use of the abacus may have 
been combined with finger symbolism; Dr, 
Hultsch, that the numbers may have been 
written in columns marked out on a board 
strewn with sand, or represented by means 
of inscribed counters. Surprise at what 


may seem cumbersome methods will be miti- 
gated if we remember that the Romans had 
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counting money. Mr. Boftin, who could not 
read or write, calculated sums by a method 
of his own. I have been told that there are 
many small Neapolitan shopkeepers in the 
same position. EpwarD BENSLY. 


A full description of the Chinese abacus 
will be found in my ‘Things Chinese,’ 
where both the abacus itself and the modus 
operandi are described. As each step is 
taken in the calculation the abacus shows 
the result of that step, but not the process 
by which the step is taken, as is done with 
figures ; each succeeding step obliterates the 
signs of the one preceding. For example, 
to show how the thing is done in China 
(and the process must be very much 
the same wherever the abacus is used), 
take the simplest sum _ possible, just 
to show the principle 2+2-— 1x4+2. Two 
of the balls are pushed up against the 
central bar to represent 2. Then for the 
addition two more. This is the first step, and 
the result is 4. Then for the subtraction, 
push back one of the balls. and the result 
of this next step is 3. For the multiplication 
by 4, one ball in the next row is pushed up 
against the bar,as that row represents tens, 
and one of the balls on the unit row is pushed 
away, thus showing the result 12. To 
divide, the 10 ball is not required, and is 
pushed away; one only of the unit balls is 
retained, and one of the balls above the 
bar, which represents five, is brought up 
to the bar, for 5 and 1 are 6, the result 
of dividing 12 by 2. This is the principle of 
the whole working, no matter how com- 
plicated it may be. J. DyeR BALL. 


REGISTER ‘T'RANSCRIBERS OF 1602, &c. 
(11 8S. v. 130, 216).—The following extract 
from the minutes of Stepney Parish Vestry 
throws some light on the mode of keeping 
and transcribing the registers in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. It also 
gives a contemporary record of the remunera- 
tion paid for this kind of work :— 

* At a vestrye holden the 14% Decemb*® 1613 in 
the vestrye in the Church It is agreed in maner 
folowing.... 

** Also yt is agreed that whereas there is much 
of the Register vnrecorded as well for Christnings 
Mariages and Burialls where through much hurt 
may arise, that therefore Peter Wright If he like 
yt shall haue foure pounds for the full recording 
of all that is yet vnrecorded vnto the time of 
the death of Jhon Brockbancke late clerke and 
Keper of the Registrye, or if he shall make 
refusall thereof then the Churchwardens to 
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prouide some other who for the aforesaid summe MARMONTEL OR MOLIERE (11 8. v. 168).— 
shall faithfully transcribe all that is to be found The late Mr. W. F. H. King, in his ‘ Classical 
into the seuerall parchm* bookes & they the dst: 
Churchwardens to se that the same be perfectlye and Foreign Quotations,’ third edition, 
finished by the feast of Easter next ensuing.” 1904, writes: of “Je prends mon bien ot 
ah : . . . 7 he re :_— 
The above is printed in Hill and Frere’s je , Moli oe 
‘ a es ae oe -|. * The original saying is Moli¢re’s, who employed 
ere be of st ag aA ee | it to justify himself in transplanting bodily two 
subscription in It the Fretace Of Which | scenes from the ‘Pédant Jouc’ of Cyrano de 
poap —— the parish registers date from | Bergerac (1654) to ~ own * Fourberies de Scapin’ 
1579 and are perfect. | of seventeen years afterward. 
G. Yarrow BALpOocK. | He gives the story told by Grimarest, ‘ Vie 
de Moliére,’ Paris, 1705, pp. 13- 14, and 
words ‘‘ ‘Il m’est permis,’ disoit 
Moliére, * de reprendre mon bien ow je le 
: 
No!” trouve.’ aes ‘ " ‘ aes 
1 si secant I ; | As Biichmann remarked in his ‘ Gefliigelte 
Win Pin ved M wed nto "Pea to cauaeanae | Worte,’ ‘Je reprends mori bien ot je le 
ot Winthrop Mackworth Praed (1802-39). | trouve” is merely a translation of the legal 


AUTHOR OF SONG WANTED (11S. v. 169). 
—For the song with tHe refrain, 








My own Araminta, say *‘ 


The full title of the poem is: 3 A Letter | maxim ‘“ Ubirem meam invenio, ibi vindico.” 
of Advice. From Miss Medora Trevillian, Mr. King was mistaken, however, in saying 
at Padua, to Miss Araminta Vavasour, in|that Biichmann cites these Latin words 
London. The poem Is quoted mm full ~ the from the Digest. What Biichmann did 
fourth volume of Ward's * English Poets,’ was to say that the maxim in question was 
pea example of Praed’s “ lightest style.” | founded on Dig. vi. i. (‘* de rei vindicatione ’’), 
Che first stanza runs :— 9, “ubi enim probavi, rem meam esse, 
You tell me you're promised a lover, necesse habebit possessor _ restituere.”’ 

My own Araminta, next week ; Moliére’s saying is curiously illustrated by 

Ww hy cannot my fancy discover . ce 3 1D is 
Wiis these Galt Ale ane Gael Wha iio? an episode in the career of Pope, who, after 

Alas! if he look like another, apparently allowing James Moore Smyth to 

A vicar, a banker, a beau, introduce six lines of his into the comedy 

Be deaf to your father and mother, of ‘The Rival Modes,’ charged him with 

My own Araminta, say "No! _ plagiarism, reclaimed the lines, and used 

And so on for thirteen stanzas. J. A. |them himself, with slight alterations, first 
in the short piece ‘To Mrs. M. B. sent on 

My own Araminta, say ** Not” her Birthday, June 15,’ and afterwards 





is the last line of every stanza of a poem|in ‘The Characters of Women.’ An edi- 
(consisting of thirteen stanzas) by W. M.| torial note at 9 8. xii. 289, under * French 
Praed, called ‘A Letter of Advice. It was| Quotations,’ also refers for the phrase in 
written in 1828. See Praed’s ‘ Poems,’ question to Grimarest’s ‘ Vie de Moliére.’ 
Moxon, 1864, vol. ii. p. 199. The poem may Epwarkp BENSLY. 
also be found (though without the names Ry 
of the fictitious correspondents, and omit-| |, HALFACREE SURNAME (II S. iii, 4675 iv. 
ting also a preliminary quotation from 134, 179; v. 77).—W hile not for a moment 
Seribe) at p. 28 in ‘The Muses of Mayfair,’ denying that the derivation put forward by 
by H. Cholmondeley Pennell, published in M8. Hirt may be the right one, T should 
“The Mayfair Library’? by Chatto & Windus, like to say that the theory of the name 


no date. » L. A. W. originating from a foundling picked up on 
Dublin. a piece of land called the “half acre” is 


not so far-fetched as he seems to suppose. 
Miss LencMAN will find this reprinted in| In the parish registers of Bottesford, in 
I. Locker-Lampson’s * Lyra Elegantiarum,’ | Leicestershire. is the following close parallel: 


1891, pp. 282 ff. EMERITUS, 1639, 8 Dec.. ** John Acreland, fownde in a 
| dich called acrland, was Baptized.” 
This may be found in the American edition TuHos. M. Biaaa. 
of Praed (New York, 1865), vol. ii. p. 195, : ; 
under the name of * A Letter of Advice.’ THe Levanr Company (11 5. v. 188).— 


There is a book on the history of the com- 


Frep. C. Frost, F.S.A. : A : 
pany by Mr. M. Epstein. Information will 


Teignmouth. 


ic. C. Ba Mr. Wa. E. Browxixe, Mr. J. J,| also be found in Mr. W. R. Scott's work on 
FREEMAN, MR. PENRY Lewis, and several other |‘ English, &c., Joint-Stock Companies.’ 
correspondents also thanked for replies. | | G. C. Moore SMITH. 
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HenrY BLAKE (11 5S. v. 168).—He was, 
presumably, Henry Blake of Lehinch, co. 
Mayo, and Renvyle, co. Galway. admitted 
to the Middle Temple, 27 February, 1748/9 ; 
died s.p. 1780; will dated 5 May, 1779, 
proved 8 November, 1780, leaving his estates 
to his kinsman Valentine Blake, second son 
of Martin Blake. ; 

The pedigree of his line will be found in 
the second volume, at pp. 131-40, of that 
most Interesting compilation * Blake Family 
Records, 1300-1700.) by Martin Blake, 
barrister-at-law (Elliot Stock, 1905). 

PHrILipepA SWINNERTON HUGHES. 

01, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


Mr. HIpweELy is not quite accurate in 
stating that Blake’s name ‘does not 
appear in any register, list, or other official 
record preserved at Westminster School,”’ 
for it is to be found under the admissions 
of January, 1743/4. Like Mr. Hipwett, 
{ should be glad to learn something more of 
Henry Blake. G. F. BR. B. 





Fevicta HemAns (118. iv. 468, 534; v. 55, 
116).—Between forty and fifty years ago a 
stained-glass window was placed in St. Anne’s 
Church, in Dublin, as a memorial of Mrs. 
Hemans, who for a time resided in Kildare 
Street, very near the church. I[ cannot say 
whether the house is still in existence. nor, 
if so, whether it has any inscription to mark 
its literary associations. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


DUCHESSE DE BovuiLuon (11 8. v. 70, 153). 
—-May I supplement the reply on the subject 
of Philip d’Auvergne, Admiral of the British 
Navy, and Duke of Bouillon? In a little 
work * From the Gunroom to the Throne,’ by 
Mr. Henry Kirke, M.A., it is denied that the 
unlucky Duke of Bouillon committed suicide, 
as Burke alleged in his ‘ Vicissitudes of 
Families.’ Mr. Kirke, who is husband of 
# oreat-granddaughter of Philip d’ Auvergne. 
was informed by one who was present at his 
death-bed at Holmes’s Hotel. Parliament 
Street, that death was due to mental worry, 
protracted anxiety, and ill-health of long 
standing. It took place on 16 Sept., 1816, 
when the Duke of Bouillon was in his 62nd 
vear, and he was buried in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

The mystery of his descendants is ex- 
plained by the following passage in Mr. 
Kirke’s book :— ; 

“There is nothing now extant to show that 
Philip @Auvergne was ever marricd.... During 
his residence in Jersey he formed a connection 
with a French lady and by her had children, whom 
he acknowledged and brought up in his own 
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house. His only son, named Philip after his 
father, a midshipman in the Royal Navy, died 
on board H.M.S. Africaine on the East India 
station on the 18th March, 1815,in his 17th year, 
and was buried at Colombo. A daughter, Mary 
Ann Charlotte. who was born on the 14th of 
Nov., 1794, was married at Jersey in July, 1815, 
to Capt. Prescott, R.N. (afterwards Admiral Sir 
Henry Prescott, C.B.).” 

Neither of these children will account 
for the Duchesse de Bouillon, Princess de 
la Tour d’Auvergne, inquired for by EL 
SoirEeRO; but in ‘The Memoirs of Comtesse 
de Boigne, vol. i. p. 108, the real clue 
is found. The gossiping Anglo - French 
memoirist is writing of the Royalist émigrés 
in England, and especially of Madame de 
Vaudreuil and her daughters :— 

“ One of them, Madame de la Tour, had fol- 
lowed her husband to Jersey, where his regiment 
was in garrison. At the moment the Governor 
of the island was a certain d’ Auvergne, a captain 
in the English Navy, who claimed descent from 
the family of Bouillon, at any rate upon the left 
side. The Comte d'Auvergne began a very close 
intimacy with Madame de la Tour, and she did 
the honours of the Governor's house. The officers 
jestingly called her among themselves Madame 
de la Tour d'Auvergne: but she accepted the 
title, and with her husband, children, and brothers- 
in-law abandoned the surname of Paulet in favour 
of dAuvergne. Thereupon, supporting — this 
claim by some papers which Capt. d'Auvergne, 
who died without issue, had left her, she returned 
to France and founded a family branch of La 
Tour d'Auvergne. It had no other claim te 
exist than that which I have narrated, and yet 
its existence eventually became undisputed. 
In this enterprise she was greatly helped by her 
brother-in-law, the Abbé de la Tour, a thorough 
intriguer. At the time of which I shall have to 
speak he was the private secretary and fanatical 
supporter of the Bishop of Arras, and was accus- 
tomed to fulminate against every émigré who 
returned to France. One fine morning he dis- 
appeared [from London} without saying a word, 
and a fortnight afterwards we learnt that the 
First Consul had appointed him to the Bishopric 
of Arras. His patron and predecessor was in- 
furiated to the point of madness against this 


‘wretched hedge priest. He never referred te 
him in any other terms. 
Philip dAuvergne resided in Jersey, 


save for short intervals, from 1793 to 1814. 
He was a captain in the Navy when he was 
appointed Governor of the island, and the. 
agent of the British Government in financing, 
provisioning, and arming the numerous raids 
and descents made on the French coast by 
those unlucky heroes the Royalists. He was 
promoted rear-admiral in 1805. Mr. Kirke 
mentions that, with the exception of a 
few letters in the British Museum. all 
D’Auvergne’s papers are destroyed or lost, 
and it may have been some of these papers 
which the French lady utilized for con- 
structing her pedigree. It is quite clear, 
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of course, that the finaly of La Tour | 
d'Auvergne could have no possible shadow 
of right to assume the titles of Duke or 
Duchess of Bouillon. The romantic career 
of Philip d'Auvergne has heen utilized by 
Sir Gilbert Parker for Philip d’Avranches 
in ‘The Battle of the Strong.” 

R. S. PENGELLY. 
Clapham Park, S.W. 


The following entry occurs, under date 
19 March, 1815, in the burial register of 
St. Peter's, or ‘“‘ the Fort,’ Church, Colombo, 
and throws some light on the questions 
asked by Et SoLTERO: * Philip. son of the 
Prince de Buillon D’ Auvergne.” The age 
of the boy is not given. The admiral’s ship 
must have been calling at Colombo just at | 
this time, but I do not know what the name | 
of it was. Possibly one of your correspond- 
ents can give it. Prenry Lewis. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS Catv (11S. iv. 503, 
522; v. 75).—In reply to your correspondent | 
H. [. B. I may mention that the shrew- 
mouse was sacred to Uazit, an ancient) 
Egyptian goddess, who was called by the 
Greeks Buto, and her cult obtained in the 
city and Nome of Bouto in Lower Egypt. 

She is often associated with Nekhebit, who 
was eqitated with Eilithyia, ** goddess of 
birth.” Buto was an oracular deity. and 
was thought to be similar to the Creek 
Leto. Both Nekhebit and Buto were 
symbolized by the same forms: either as 
winged Ursei, Vultures, or women. 
Buto was, according to legend, the guardian 
of Horus whilst Isis went in search of the | 
body of Osiris. By gradual amalgamation | 
ancient deities became fused with others | 
having similar attributes. 

Bes was originally an African god, and | 
associated with the birth of the Sun-god, | 
as Ahti, and appears in all the birth- houses | 
of the Egyptian temples. Not only had he | ; 
to provide food for the new-born infant, but | 
he had to furnish amusement too, and is | 
often represented laughing and dancing. | 
He therefore became in time the god of | 
merriment and joy. As an underw orld god 
he became an avenger, and his counterpart, 
Taurt. commonly figured as a female 


as 


is 


hippopotamus, later known as Rert, and 
dwelt in the ‘‘ House of Suckling.’ At one 
time she became one with Isis, Hathor, 


and again with Bast of Bubastis, and Buto 


of Pelusium and Bouto. 


One can easily see how, warmth is 


as 


associated with comfort, pleasure, and love, 
birth, the mouse, also 


and is essential to 


| shire. 


'of Gloucester 


‘statement verbatim, 


fond of heat, became the symbol of the 
goddess of birth. In classic times the mouse 
was used to ornament lamps, and was pro- 
bably associated with Venus. It was also 
an emblem of destruction. 

The shrew-mouse was sacred the 
Letopolitan god of the solar eclipse. Her- 
khent-an-ma (** Horus, Lord of Not Seeing *’). 
Plutarch says this animal received divine 
honours because it was blind, and because 
darkness wes older than light. 


to 


It may interest your readers to know 
that the descendants of the Whittington 
family are buried in the little picturesque 
Norman church of Pauntley, Gloucester- 
SyDNEY HERBERT, ‘ “R.G.S. 
Carlton Lodge. Cheltenham, 

QUEEN ANNE AND HER CHILDREN (11 38. 
v. 69, 116).—Bishop Burnet would appear to 
be the prime authority for giving seventeen 
the number of Queen Anne’s children. 
writing of the death of the young Duke 
he refers to him as “the 
only remaining child of seventeen that the 
Princess had borne.” This total, if correct, 
was certainly largely made up of premature 
births. Burnet was favourably placed for 
getting information on the subject (possibly 
from Anne herself) during the period when 


as 


In 


| he supervised her son’s education. Smollett, 


History of England,’ repeats Burnet’s 
‘but without indication 
that it is borrowed. In Dean Stanley's 
book the number of Anne’s children buried 
in the Abbey is given as eight, but the official 
sixpenny guide has it eighteen. 

DONALD GUNN. 


in his * 


The late Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ third 
edition, 1869, in the Appendix, gives an 
* Account of the search for the grave of 
King James I.” This search was made 
in 1869. When describing the interior and 
contents of the vault of famed Queen of 
Scots, he writes (p. 665) :- 

‘Spread over the surface of these more solid 
structures [i.e., such as the coffins of Mary of 
Orange, Prince Rupert, Anne Hyde, and E lizabeth 


'of Bohe es lay the small coffins, often hardly 


more than of the numerous progeny of 
that unhappy family, doomed, as this gloomy 
chamber impressed on all who saw it, with . more 
than ordinary doom—infant after infant fading 
away which might else have preserved the race— 
first ge ten children of James IT., including one 
whose existence was unknown before * James 
Darnley, natural son,’ and then eighteen children 
of Queen Anne: of whom one alone required 
the receptacle of a full-grown child—William, 
Duke of Gloucester.” 


“ases, 
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‘The Antiquities of St. Peter's, or, the 
Abbey-Church of Westminster,’ third edition, | 
1722, attributed to Jodoecus Crull, vol. i. 
p. 136, gives us the children of Queen Anne 
~‘reposited in the Vaults of this Chapel” 
(t.e., King Henry VII.’s Chapel) :— 

The Lady Anna Sophia. 

The Lady Mary. 

Another Lady Mary. 

The Lord George. 

William, Duke of Gloucester. 

Besides two or three children that were stillborn. 

John Dart, in his * Westmonasterium: 
or, the History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peters, Westminster,’ | 

- “* - . . . . | 
1723, vol. ii. p. 52, gives the following list :— 
Daughter, stillborn, 12 May. 1681. 

Lady Mary, born 2 June, 1685, died 8 February, 
1686. | 

-\nna Sophia, born 12 May, 1686, died 2 February, | 
1686/7. 

An abortive male child, October, 1687. 

William, Duke of Gloucester, died 30 July, L700, 
in his twelfth year. 

Lady Mary, born in October, 1690, died soon after 
buried 14 October, 1690. 





George, born 17 April, 1692, died an hour after | 


baptism. 
A stillborn female child, 23 March, 1692/3. 
Besides several iniscarriages. 
The above does not give the ¢psissima verba 
of either Crull or Dart. The account in the 
latter occupies nearly a folio page. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JOHN MILDENHALL (11 S. v. 186).—It is | 


curious that his name does not appear in 
the ‘ List of Christian Tombs and Monuments 


in the North-West Provinces and Oudh,’ | 


compiled by A. Fiihrer, and printed by the 
Government Press, N.W.P. and Oudh, 
1896. The compiler states that ‘no pains 
have been spared to make the list as com- 
prehensive and in as full detail as possible.” 
Further on in the Preface he says that “‘ the 
list comprehends events connected with a 
long series of years, viz., from about A.D. 
1627, the first formation of the British and 
Dutch settlements at Agra.” This would 
not include the date of John Mildenhall’s 


death, 1614, but it is strange that Dr. | 


Fithrer made no reference to the tomb, 
seeing that ‘the information furnished re- 
garding these Christian monuments is based 
partly on personal knowledge and partly on 
the official returns.” LEo (. 


IsAAc HAWKINS BROWNE THE ELDER 
(11 S. v. 168).—He “ married, 1744, a niece to 
Dr.Trimni!], Bishop of Winchester “* (Simms’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis.’ 84). This was 
Jane, dau. and coh. of David Trimnell, 
Archdeacon of Leicester, Precentor of Lincoln, 


| dated 1807. 


&e.: the marriage took place on 10 Feb.. 
1744. (Chester’s ‘Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ p. 42). She died 6 Oct., 178%, 
aged 66 (monumental inscription at Badger. 
co. Salop). 
S. A. GrunDY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Littleton Place, Walsall. 


TOASTS AND GOOD NToRIES (11 S. y. 149). 
—An interesting dissertation on the drink- 


jing of healths and toasts is given in ‘A 


Portraiture of Quakerism.’ by Thomas 
Clarkson, third edition, 1807. chap. vii. of 
the part called * Peculiar Customs of the 
Quakers,’ z.e., vol. i. p. 386 et seq. 

Clarkson cites the toast-drinking amony 
the ancient Greeks. and gives an account oi 
customs prevalent in this country a century 
ago, as to drinking toasts in bumpers as if 
by compulsion. 

Allibone gives 1813 as the date of the third 
edition of the * Portraiture. My copy is 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘THe St. ALBANS Guost” (11S. v. 187). 
| —The Rev. Henry Wharton was a noted 
divine, antiquary, and author of the period. 
Dr. Samuel Garth, a celebrated and fashion- 
able physician, author of a polished satire 
* The Dispensary,’ was much attached to the 
‘house of Hanover; he was knighted by 
George J., and died in 1718. 
Wn. NORMAN. 


St. AGNES: FOLK-LORE (11 8S. v. 47, 112. 
156).—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, writing 
to the Abbé Conti from Tunis, under date 
3L July, 1718, says otf the betrayal of the 
castle of Abydos to the Turks in the reign 
of Orchanes :— 

“The governor's daughter, imagining to have 
seen her future hushand in a dream (though | 
don't tind she had either slept upon bride-cake. 
ov kept St. Agnes’s fast). fancied she afterwards 
saw the dear figure in the form of one of her 
besiegers,”” &C., 
an evident allusion to the superstition upon 
| which Keats's poem is founded. 


Cc. C. B. 


* Dg LA” IN ENGLISH SURNAMES: SUR- 
VIVAL OF THE PREFIX (11 S. iv. 127, 174; 
vy. 117).—In this connexion the following 
may perhaps be of interest. Thename “ atte 
Crowche ” frequently occurs in the Home 


Counties, and occasionally in other counties 
| (but seldom in the North), during the four- 
‘teenth and fifteenth centuries. The first 
'reference I have to 
| 1312, though ** Cruche,” 
| the prefix, occurs in 1273. 


“atte Crowche ” is in 
with and without 
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** De Cruce 
thirteenth century, and “le Crowch”’ and 
‘de la Crouche ”’ in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. These three prefixes are 
rare. 

As a rule the “atte” disappears at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and simply 
*Crowche”’ occurs. At the same time the 
name sometimes appears as simply Crowche 
after, say, 1350. Those of Great Chart, | 
Kent, wrote the name 
the fourteenth century, but by 1477 the 
prefix was not in use. 

Cuas. Hatt CRovcu. 
Stroud Green, N. 


‘ 


62, Nelson Road, 


MumMERs (11 8. v. 110).—Mumming vet 


lingers on in several parts of England. The | 


recitations vary. Even in one county 
several versions of the words may be current. 
vet all the variants which I have seen appear 
to have originated from one source. The 
Isle of Wight version shows a resemblance 
to the dialogues of Lancashire and Lincoln- 
shire. I believe the old Scotch mumming 
play had also similar words, that is, words 
sufficiently similar to indicate a connexion 
between the dialogues of North and South. 
A. R. 


BEAzZANT Famity (11 S. v. 


Besaunt of Bonynton, co. Kent, 1347 (p. 127, | 


vol. x., Arch. Cant.). 
A close called Beysaunts, 1560, 
tamsgate (Arch. Cant., vol. xii., p. 379). 
Thomas Besant, 1576; John Besant, | 
1706; John Beasant, 1704; Ralph Beasant, 
1707 a Marriage Registers. Wilt- | 
shire,’ vol. iil. R. J. Fynuore. 


SKATING IN THE MIDDLE 


Thialfe in the Edda.” Skadi and Ullr are 
alone represented in Edda as being great 
runners on skid, éndrar, or andrar. snow- 
shoes; there is no mention of skating at all. 
ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 


MONEY-BOX (11 S. v. 50, 
his answer to 8. J. A. F., 
one shape for a money-box as that of a 
Sussex pig. It is curious to note that one of 
the most common shapes of a money-box 
amongst the Chinese is that of a pig. ; 
are made of different sizes, and, 
earthenware. 


117, 156).—In 
St. SWITHIN notes 


of course, 
A slit on the back of the pig 


allows the coins to be dropped in, and when | 
full they are easily smashed and the cash 


recovered, J. Dyer Batt. 


| 
occurs in the first half of the | 


‘atte Crowche ” in| 


71).—Petro | 


near } 


AGES (11 S. v.} 
27, 98).—Fosbroke is wrong in stating that | 
“skating was a great accomplishment of | 


These | 


NOTTINGHAM AS A SURNAME S. v. 169, 
237).—William Berry. in his ‘ Encyclopedia 
Heraldica,’ gives no fewer than ten families 
of this name entitled to arms. Three of 
them are Ivish. TERTIUS. 


County BrBrioGRapHies (11 8S. iv. 488; 

30, 178, 196).—Having given at the last 
elnenes a supplementary list for the earlier 
counties, I ccntinue baloer my full list for 
the remaining counties :— 


| Kent—Smith (J. R.), Bibliotheca Cantiana, 1837, 
named by Mr. "Fry, is the one systematic 
book, and that only comes up to 1837. 

An index volume to Arch: wologia C antiana, 
covering vols. i.-xviii., was issued in 1892. 

See also Kershaw (S. W.). Lambeth Palace 
Library and its Kentish Memoranda (Arch. 
Cantiana, ix. 176-88). 

Statham (S. P. H.), Bibliography of Dover 
in his History of Dover, London, 1899. 

Norman (William), Woolwich Bibliography 
Seyerare + Antiq. Soc., viii, 21-4; x. 25-6; 
xii. 24-82). 

Sebi (William), Woolwich Parish Regis- 
ters and Vestry Books (Woolwich Antiq. Soc., 
ii, 43-61), 

Sims (Richard), Dover Records in the B.M. 
(Brit. Archeol Assoc., xl. 129-32). 

Descriptive Catalogue of Documents be- 
longing to the Kent Archiol. Soc. (Archeol. 
| Cantiana, xxv. 256-98), 

Calendar of Ancient Deeds presented to 
the Society by Charles Marchant (Archeol. 
} Cantiana, xxvii. 167-76). 

Sands (Harold), An Old Map of Canterbury 
(Archeol. Cantiana, xxv. 250-54). 

Woodruff (Rev. €. E.), Notes on the 
Municipal Records of Queenborough (Archieo}. 
Cantiana, xxii. 169-85). 

The Lewisham Public 
collection of Kentish books. 

Lancashire—Fishwick (Lieut.-Col. Henry, F.S.A.), 
The Lancashire Library, a bibliographical 
account of books on topography, biography, 
history....relating to the County Palatine, in- 
cluding an account of Lancashire tracts.... 
printed before the year 1720. London, 1875. 

Fishwick (H.), Bibliography of Rochdale, 
as illustrated by the booksin the local Free 
Library, 1880 (reprinted from the papers 
of the Manchester Literary Club). 

Fishwick (H.). Quaker Lancashire Lite- 
rature of the Seventeenth Century (Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. v., 1887). 

Axon (Ernest). Bibliography of  Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquities (Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiq. Soc. Transactions, 
vols. vil.—x., 1890-93). 

Axon (W. E. A.), Select List of Works 
relating to Bibliography. Natural History, 
History, Topography, &c., of Lancashire 





Library has a 


(MS. in Wigan Free Library), 1877. 

Axon (W. E. A.), Bibliographical List of 
Books illustrating the 
1875. 

Axon (W. E. A.), The Libraries of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire (Library Assoc. 
also printed separately. 


Lancashire Dialect, 


Trans- 
actions, 1880), 








ee 
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Madeley (C.), Limits of Local Collections in | 


the Town Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire 
{Manchester Literary Club Papers, vol. vi., 
1880). 

Nodal (J. H.), Special Collections of Books 
in Lancashire and Cheshire. Manchester, 1880. 

Rondeau (J. B.), Manuscript Collections 
towards a Bibliography of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. In Wigan Free Library. 

Sutton (C. W.), Lancashire and Cheshire 


Archeology : a List of some Contributions in | 


some Archeological Journals, reprinted from 
the Palatine Note-book. Manchester, 1881. 
Sutton (C. W.), A List of Lancashire 


Authors, with Brief Biographical and Biblio- | 
graphical Notes (Manchester Literary Club). | 


Manchester, 1876. 


Sutton (C. W.), Manchester Bibliography | 


for 1880-81. Manchester. 


Sutton (C. W.), Rough List of Lancashire 


County and Local Histories in the Man- 
chester Free Reference Library. Man- 
chester, 1885. 

Swann (J. H.), Bibliography of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Antiquities, and Dict. 
of Nat. Biog. Biographies of Lancashire 
and Cheshire Men and Women (Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiq. Soc. Transactions, 
vols. xii.—xiv., 1894-7). 

Winstanley (R.), Sale Catalogue of Works 
relating to Lancashire and Cheshire (collected 
by Thomas Heywood). Manchester, 1835. 

Folkard (H. T.), Wigan Bibliography, a 
Local Catalogue of Wigan Printed Books 
and Pamphlets....preserved in the Refer- 
ence Department of the Wigan Free Public 
Library. Wigan, 1886. 

See also Section L of Catalogue of Wigan 
Library for full list of Books on Lan- 
cashire (compiled by H. T. Folkard). 

Jaggard (W.), Liverpool Literature. Liver- 
pool, 1905. 

Mott (A. J.), Books published in Liverpool 
(Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society 
Transactions, vol. xiii., 1861). 

Selby (W. D.), Lancashire and Cheshire 
Records preserved in P.R.O. London, 1882-3, 
2 parts, 8vo (Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire). 

An Index to vols. i.-xxiv. of the Proceed- 
ings of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire was issued in 1874 (by A. Hume). 

Sutton (A.), Bibliotheca Lancastriensis, a 
(Sale) Catalogue of Books on the Topo- 
graphy and Genealogy of Lancashire, with 
an Appendix of Cheshire Books. Manchester, 
1893; reprinted, with additions and con- 
tinuations, Manchester, 1898. 

Hollins (Norman), Bibliography of Lanes 
and Cheshire Antiquities and Biography, 
1902 and 1903 (Lanes and Cheshire Antiq. 
Soc., xx. 265-75 3 xxi. 224-33). 

Dawson (Thomas), The Pamphlet Litera- 
ture of Liverpool (Lanes and Cheshire Hist. 
Soc., N.S., v. 73-138). 

Roeder (C.), Maps and Views of Manchester 
(Lancs and Cheshire Antiq. Soc., xxi. 153-71). 

Crosse (T. R.), Schedule of Deeds and 
Documents preserved in the Muniment Room 
of Shaw Hall, Chorley (Lancs and Cheshire 
Hist. Soc., N.S., vii. 380-52 ; | viii. 330-52 ; 
vix. 221-40). 
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Earwaker (J. P.), The Early Deeds relating 
to the Manor of Manchester, now in the 
Possession of the Corporation of that City. 
(Journal of the Brit. Archezol. Assoc., N.S., 
i. 49-57). 

Robson (John), The Materials for the 
History of the Two Counties and the Mode of 
Using Them (Lancs and Cheshire Hist. Soc., 
v. 199-217; vii. 99-114; x. 47-58). 

Morton (T. N.), Concise Account of 
Charters, Muniments, and Records of the 
Corporation of Liverpool in the Year 1897 
(Lanes and Cheshire Hist. Soc., Fourth Series, 
xiii. 71-86). 

Powell (Rev. Edward), Ancient Charters 
preserved at Searisbrick Hall, (Lanes and 
Cheshire Hist. Soc., N.S., xii. 259-94). 

Sale Catalogue of the Library of James 
Crossley, F.S.A., Stocks House, Cheetham, 
12-19 May, 1884. Manchester, F. Thompson, 
1884. 

Sparke (Archibald), Bolton Writers and 
Bolton Books. At present in MS., but 
notes are being rapidly compiled for early 
publication. 

Leicestershire—No bibliography exists. 

Vide Briggs (H. S.) and Thorp (J. T.). 
Catalogue of the Library in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, Leicester. 

Kirkby (C. F.), Catalogue of the Books in 
the Free Public Library. Leicester, 1893. 

Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), Documents 
relating to Leicestershire preserved in the 
Episcopal Registers at*Lincoln (Assoc. Archit. 
Soc., xxii. 109-50 and 227-365). 

Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), Some Unpub- 
lished Documents relating to Leicestershire 
preserved in P.R.O. and B.M. (Assoc. 
Archit. Soc., xxiii. 2138-52 and 392-436; xxiv. 
234-77). 

Lincolnshire—Corns (A. R.), Bibliotheca Lin- 
colniensis, a Catalogue of the Books, Pam- 
phlets, &c., relating to the City and County 
of Lincoln, preserved in the Reference Depart- 
ment of the City of Lincoln Public Library. 
Compiled by A. R. Corns, City Librarian. 
Lincoln, 1904. 

Boyd (W.), Calendar of All Enrolments 
in the Close Rolls temp. Henry VII. relating 
to the County of Lincoln (Assoc. Archit. Soc., 
xxii. 260-73). 

Maddison (Rev. A. R.), Catalogue of 
MSS. belonging to Lincoln Cathedral in 
the Fifteenth Century (Assoc. Archit. Soc., 
xxiii. 348-53). 

Geological books, vide Bibliography by 
W. Whitaker in Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey, S.W. Part of Lincolnshire, by A. J. 
Jukes-Browne. Geology of North Lincoln- 
shire for 1895, vide Transactions of Hull 
Geological Society, ili. (1895-6). List of 
works on Boulders in Lincolnshire, vide 
Naturalist, 1896, p. 373. 

A bibliography of the Fens may be found 
in W. H. Wheeler’s History of the Fens of 
S. Lincolnshire, 1897. 

List of articleson Koman Remains in Lin- 
colnshire (Archzol. Review, iii., 1889). 

London and Middlesex—The bibliography of 
London is in fragments, and no satisfactory 
book exists. The B.M. Catalogue, Section 
London, deals with an immense number of 
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icaiuiat under 


books which cannot be 
Gross s 


author's name. Charles 
Bibliography of Municipal History, 
325, is excellent as far it goes. 
Welch's Notes on Municipal 
London, 1895, and his Bibliography of the 
Livery Companies are useful. There are 
lists of the published accounts of parish 
officers in London in The English Historica! 
Review, April, 1900, pp. 885-41. A Quarterly 
Bibliography of Middlesex (and — Herts) 
appears in Middlesex and Herts Notes and 
Queries. 
The 
specialize 
each to 


pp. 287 
Charles 
Literature, 


as 


libraries of 
hooks 
and the 


various local 
in topographical 
its own district, 
logues of such libraries are of 
able value. Of these some notable 
are the libraries at) Hampstead, 
sington, Battersea, Bermondsey. 
vate Institute. and St. Martin's Lane Library. 
For prints and maps the Catalogue of the 
Collection, London, 1878, and the 
Catalogue of Drawings of Old London 
issued by the Archwological Institute, 
London, 1893, pp. tf. are best. 

The Historical Association (6. South 
Square, Gray's Inn) issued in 1908 Leatlet 
14, consisting of an outline Bibliography of 
London. The Subject Catalogue of the 
London Library and the Catalogue (two 
series) of the Peabody Institute (Baltimore) 
are most valuable. With reference to 
the Guildhall Library, one may 
wonder why no better catalogue exists 
why, considering that this library 
tained by the richest corporation in 
world, nothing is done towards compiling 
adequate Bibliography of London, or in 
issuing a bulletin regularly, done by 
all the big American libraries. A Biblio- 
graphy of London might be divided up under 
various headings, such as (1) General Works 
on Municipal History; (2) London before 
the Conquest : (3) London from the Con- 
quest to the Great Fire (4) Eighteenth- 
Century Books on London: (5) Archwology, 
Historical Geography, and Cartography : 
(6) the Local History the Metropolitan 
Parishes. 

Huck (T. W 
Bibliography of L 
January, 1912). 

Overall (W. 
London (Proc. 
vi. 81-99), 

Wheatley (iL. Be, 
his Map of London, 
Record, ii. 42-65). 

Lethaby (W. Ro), Pepys’s London Collec- 
tion (London Topo. Record, ii. 66-9), 

Lethaby (W. R.). Notes on Heliars Map 
of the Western Part of London—date about 
1618 (London Topo. Record, ii. LO9-10). 

Gomme (Bernard), Catalogue of 
ixhibition of Maps, Views, and Plans 


relating 


ones 
Ken- 


Crace 


as is 


of 


Account of a Scheme for a 
mndon (vide The Library, 


Ma ps of 
Series. 


H.); 
Soc. 


On the Early 
Antiq., Second 


Norden and 
Topo. 


Notes on 
1593) (London 


the 


London, exhibited at Drapers’ Hall, 16 March, 
1905 (London Topo. Record, iv. 
Norfolk—Rye 
graphy (Index Society, 
Rye (Walter), 

and Continuation of Index to Norfolk 
graphy, 


113 
(Walter), Index to Norfolk 
1881). 

Index to Norfolk Pedigrees 


10). 


1896, 


NOTES AND QUE RIES. 


any | 
valuable 


London | 
Cata- | 


consider- | 


Bishops- | 


reasonably | 
and | 
is tain | 
the | 


of | 
Top - 1 


Popo- 
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Selby (W. D.) and Rye (Walter), Norfolk 
Records, 2 vols. (Norfolk Archeol. Soc., 
1886). 


Bibliotheca Norfolciensis, a. 
Books in the Library of 
Carrow Abbey, by John 


Colman (J. F.), 
Catalogue of the 
a. Colman, 
Quinton, L896. 

Woodward Norfolk 


(S.), Topographer's 


Manual, 1842. Superseded by Mr. Rye’ 5 
hook, &c. 

Cf. also Rye (Walter), The Unpublished 
| Material for a History of the County of 
| Norfolk (Arch. Journal, xlvii. 164—%). 

Tingey (J. C.), A Calendar of Deeds 
enrolled within the County of Norfolk 
(Norfolk and Norwich Archit. Soc.. xiii. 
33-92, 125-91, and 241-92). 

Northamptonshire—Taylor (John), A Biblio- 


| grapbical Account of what has been Written 
or Printed relating to the History, Topo- 
graphy, Antiquities, Family History, Cus- 
toms, &c., of Northamptonshire. (North- 
ampton, n.d.) Only six copies printed, 

Muth (Henry), A Catalogue of the Printed 
Books, Manuscripts. Autograph Letters, and 
Kngravings collected by H. Huth, with 
Collations and Bibliographical Descriptions : 
Books relating to the History of Northamp- 
tonshire, or written by Natives or Residents 
inthe County of Northampton. Northamp- 
| ton, Taylor & Son, 1881. 

Turner (John), Bibliotheca Northantonensis, 
Catalogue of Books referring to the History of 
Northamptonshire, 1800-84, collected — by 
John Turner (now in Northampton Museum 
Reference Library). 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


Ww. 


(To he continued. ) 


187, Piecadilly, 


! Cheshire—Bibliotheca  Cestriensis, or a Biblio- 
graphical Account of Books, Maps, Plates, and 
other Printed Matter relating to, printed or 
published in, or written by Authors resident 
in, the County of Chester. 4to, 10f, and 
large paper, folio, 1904. 
Stafford —* 525 Staffordshire Bibliography.—A 
Manuscript Catalogue of Books relating to, or 
connected with the County of Stafford, neatly 


written in Ink, also a Manuscript Volume 
containing the Lives of Staffordshire Authors, 
2 yols., royal Svo (1 morocco, 1 roan), n.d. 
Written by Mr. G. T. Lawley of Wolver- 
hampton, The Catalogue is divided into 
six Sections, viz... Historical and Topo- 
graphical, Poetical, Descriptive and  Bio- 


graphical, Didactic ‘al, General, I -amiphiets 


and MSS.. &c. This is in the Catalogue 
of Messrs. WW. N. Pitcher of Manchester for 
! January of this year. 
R. S. B. 


Shropshire—Duke (T. F.). History of Shropshire,. 
containing a list of books, MSS., maps, plans, 
and views. IS44. 

Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, and MSS. 
relating to the Town of Shrewsbury and 
Shropshire in the Shrewsbury Public Library. 
if. T. Beddows. = 1905. 

H. T. Beppows. 


Public Library, Shrewsbury. 
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Motes on Books. 


Cambridge County Geographies : East London, by’ 
G. F. Bosworth; Monmouthshire. by Herbert 
\. Evans; Carnarvonshire, by J. KK. Lloyd ; 


The Isle of Man, by the Rev. John Quine. | 


(Cambridge University Press. ) 


WE are particularly glad to notice the appearance 
of four more numbers of this excellent series. 
Arranged as nearly as may be on a uniform plan. 
well equipped with maps and illustrations, and 
the work of men who can claim to be authorities 
cach for his own district, the books 
set, will put the reader in possession of all the 
main facts concerning the history and antiquities, 
the physical features and industries characteristic 
of the several counties of Great Britain—and that 
at a very moderate cost. We notice that the 
editor does not pledge himself to a like treatment 
of Treland. 

Of the volumes before us, the one on East 
London no doubt represents the hardest task, 
seeing how enormous is the amount of material 
to be dealt with. It has been, on the whole, 
satisfactorily accomplished. though a_ certain 





lack of literary skill has led the writer here and | 
there into odd ways of expressing himself, some- | 


what to be regretted in the case of books which 
are to be used in schools—e.g., ** the tide ebbs 
and flows four times a day,” “on the north 
side are the East India Docks at Blackwall, 
and here it is that the Thames on the north 
side terminates.” 
of repetition, the avoidance of which would have 
saved space for matters perforce neglected. Still, 
these 256 pages are packed with information, 
including much entertaining detail: and a word 
of special praise for the illustrations is no 
more than their due. We were also glad of 
the index —a feature absent from the other 
three books. 


Prof. Lloyd’s ‘ Carnarvonshire * is a sympathetic 


piece of work—particularly in regard to medieval | 


history and remains, and in the descriptions given 
of the well-known scenery. From this background 
the details concerning modern life and industries, 
which are duly given, gain a new kind of 
interest. 

In ‘Monmouthshire’ Mr. Herbert A. Evans 
had a subject full of contrasts, and he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing these out effectively, considering 
the small compass within which he had to work. 


ife tells us that, rich field though it is to the, 


naturalist, the fauna and flora of Monmouthshire 
have never yet been treated as a whole ; and we 
hope that his suggestive sentences will fall under 
the observation of some one who has the qualifica- 
tions necessary for remedying this defect. 

Canon Quine’s account of the Isle of Man is 
written for the most part with a precision and 
clearness which make it unusually pleasant 
reading. The section of peculiar interest is, of 
course, that on the Manx Crosses. We are glad 


to learn that these are being carefully protected, 
and that a complete set of casts of the crosses on 
the island is now to be seen in the Museum at 
Castle Rushen. 


as a complete | 


We noticed also a good deal | 


Benvenuto Cellini, by Mr. Robert H. Hobart 
Cust, is one of the * Little Books on Art “ published 
by Messrs. Methuen & Co. Mr. Cust prepared the 
translation of Cellinis ~*~ Autobiography’ issued 
in 1910 by Messrs. Bell, and the biography 

| before us is, almost inevitably, a résumé of that 
most entertaining classic, with those incidents 
! omitted which have no bearing on Benvenuto’s 
work as an artist. The * Autobiography, it is 
not difficult to see, is a little world which Mr. 
‘Cust knows by heart: and in some degree the 
| thoroughness of his knowledge has been a dis- 
advantage to him. The copiousness of the 
detail which he has crowded into 180 small pages 
is so great that the character of Cellini seems 
buried beneath it, and the writer has hardly a 
line to spare for the descriptions and reflections 
which, in some small but adequate measure, are 
a necessary element in the writing of « popular 
book. The task was doubtless unusually difli- 
cult, for few artists have lived a life su packed 
with inconsequent adventures as Cellini; still. 
the fact remains that, to the reader who knows 
the ‘Autobiography. this volume adds but 
little that is new in the way of criticism or other 
| enlightenment, while for those who have not yet 
{made Cellini’s immediate acquaintance it pre- 
‘sents an endless stream of facts which must 
prove rather fatiguing reading, especially as the 
writer's style is decidedly of the journalistic type. 
Nevertheless, the book ought to prove useful. 
containing, as it does, all the essentials concerning 
| Cellini’s life and achievement, and offering no 
fewer than forty illustrations, together with a 
list with dates of works recorded in the * Auto- 
biography,’ the * Treatises’’ or contemporary 
documents, and a further account of the authentic 
works of Cellini still in existence. The little 
volume is prettily got up and pleasantly printed. 


i 


Tue chief literary articles in this month's Forr- 
nightly Review are Mr. 8. M. Ellis’s account of 
‘George Meredith and his Relatives,’ and M. Paul 
Seippel’s appreciation ef Romain Rolland’s ‘ Jean 
Christophe.’ Mr. Ellis takes us back to the Ports- 
mouth of the early nineteenth century, and to the 
atmosphere, with a difference, of ‘Evan Harring: 
ton’; the story he has to tell is, as he himself 
remarks, a “ rather sad comedy.” By M. Seippel 
| the general English public should be p Pra to 
give greater attention to the progress of that idealist 
crusade which is being steadily carried on in France, 
with the author of ‘ Jean-Christophe’ at its head. 
Mrs. Maud gives us an interesting paper on ‘ Abdul 
Baha,’ drawn chietly from his utterances while in 
England in answer to many eager questioners. Mr. 


he puts us in a cheerful humour at once by starting 
with amusing examples of Cobbett’s extraordi- 
|nary--and yet not exactly offensive —‘* goodly 
conceit of himself.” Mr. W. S. Lilly, in ‘Substi- 
| tutes for Christianty,’ another of his studies of the 
| Catholic question in the French Revolution, gives 
ius a description of those doings between 1789 
|and 1799 which, regarded apart from the ques- 
tion of good or evil, are among the strangest in 

uman history. He brings forward information 
| which in most accounts of the time is omitted. 
| The political articles offer much that is worthy of 
| careful consideration : in particular Mr. R.C. Long’s 
,*The New Reichstag and the Old Policy,’ and 
| ‘Repeal or Home Rule?’ by “f An Outsider.’ 


Lewis Melville's ‘ William Cobbett ’ is good reading ;. 
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BooksELLerRs’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Messrs. HiGHAM & Sons’ Catalogue 507 has 
one or two interesting items under the heading 
Bibliography, notably Prof. Lambros’s ‘Cata- 
logue of the Greek MSS. on Mount Athos,’ 2 vols. 
for 12s. 6a.; ‘A Bibliographical Description 
of the Editions of Tyndale’s Version,’ by Mr. 
Francis Fry. 1878, 3/.; and a Vivaldi, ‘Opus 
Regale,’ Gothic letter, with 3 full-page woodcuts, 
printed by Stephen Gueynard, 1512, 27. Under 
the heading of Education we noticed a copy, 
offered for 31. 3s., of J. Bass Mullinger’s work 
on ‘The Schools of Charles the Great,’ 1877. 
There are several pages of books on Egypt and 
Palestine, most of them expensive works of recent 
date, such as the various publications of Dr. 
Wallis Budge, and some—e.g., Dr. Bigg’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures on ‘ The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria,’ 1886, 11. 4s.—which, without being 
old, are becoming scarce. There are two sets of 
volumes of the ‘Survey of Western Palestine ’ 
published by the Palestine Exploration Fund, the 
one for 10/. 10s.; the other, apparently more 
worn, for 9/. We noticed under the heading 
Music two numbers of the Plainsong and Medieval 
Music Society’s publications: ‘ Early English Har- 
mony from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century,’ 
vol. i., 1897, 11.; and ‘ Madrigals by English 
Composers of the Close of the Fifteenth Century,’ 
now out of print, 1893, 17. 5s. Both are numbered 
copies of limited editions. The Occult Sciences 
occupy many columns, in which appear a copy of 
Sir William Crookes’s ‘ Researches on the Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism,’ a rather rare book, 1874, 
10s. 6d.; Faber’s * Dissertation on the Mysteries 
of the Cabiri,’ 2 vols., 1803, 1/.; 2 vols.—ap- 
parently i. and iv.—of the Kabbala, translated 
into Latin by Von Rosenroth, 1677-8, 3/.; and 
Matter’s ‘ Histoire Critique du  Gnosticisme,’ 
1828, 1l. 1s. The most valuable item of this 
Catalogue may be found under the heading of 
Philology, in ten volumes of Ducange’s ‘ Glossa- 
rium ad Scriptores Mediz et Infime Latinitatis ’ 
—the new edition brought out in 1883-7 by Leo- 
pold Favre—14l. 14s.; and it may be well to 
call attention to a Greek * Thesaurus’ (Ste- 
phanus), edited by Barker, which is to be had 
for 12s. 6d. The Philosophy columns are well 
filled, important books being offered at moderate 
prices. Under Architecture there is a complete 
set, in 29 vols., of The Ecclesiologist, published 


by the Cambridge Camden Society 1843-68, 41. 


No. 284 of Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogues is 
designated also Part I. of a new series ‘ Old-Time 
Literature.’ This comprises first or early edi- 
tions of English and foreign authors prior to 1800, 
incunabula, illuminated MSS., and 15th and 
16th century books with woodcuts. The most 
valuable of the items here offered is a copy of 
the first edition of Coverdale’s Bible. Of this 
edition no perfect example is known, and the 
copy in question has title-page, map, most of the 
preliminary leaves, and two leaves at the end in 
facsimile. The general condition is good (1535, 
2751.). Perhaps even more interesting is a 
complete copy of the first polyglot Bible, including, 
as it does, the editio princeps of the Greek 
Testament. The first four volumes contain the 
LXX., and have at the bottom of the Greek text 
a Chaldee paraphrase with a Latin interpretation ; 
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the fifth is the New Testament in Greek, with the 

Vulgate running collaterally ; the sixth, and last, 
is a Hebrew and Chaldaic vocabulary of the Old 
Testament. <A feature of this copy is the sheet 
of six leaves containing a Greek preface to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, which is seldom found (Com- 
pluti, 1514-17, 1152.). Other Bibles which we 
must mention are Matthew’s (called the ‘ wife- 
beating *’ Bible, from a curious note at the end 
of 1 Pet. iii.), 1549, 451. ; a later Coverdale—the 
last issued during the translator’s lifetime— 
1550, 371. 10s.; the first edition of Luther's 
Bible in Low German, Liibedk (sic), 1533, 521. 10s. ; 
and ‘ La Saincte Bible en Francoys,’ Anvers, 
printed by Martin Lempereur, 1534, 22/. 10s. 
There are also St. Bonaventura’s * Vita Christi’ 
in English, ‘*Imprynted at London in Flete 
Streete at the sygne of the Sonne by Wynkyn 
de Worde. ‘The yere of our lorde god” 1525, 
78l.; and a very interesting ‘De Imitatione 
Christi’ (here apparently ascribed to Gerson) in 
Gothic letter, ‘* per Johannem Zainer ulmens,”’ 
1487. It has bound up with it a contemporary 
MS. of 372 pages (21l.). For 175. is offered 
Glanville’s ‘ De Proprietatibus Rerum,’ a beautiful 
copy, folio, printed in double columns, with red 
initials painted in. It is the work of Gotz de 
Sletztat of Cologne, who, it is believed, was as- 
sisted by Caxton, c. 1471. We noticed two copies 
of Richard Arnold’s ‘ Chronicle,’ the better being 
from the press of Andrian van Berghem at Ant- 
werp, a perfect copy of the first edition, which 
ends with the death of Prince Arthur in 1502, 
881. 10s. ; a copy of ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, 
521. 10s. ; a copy of the first edition of Bacon’s 
*‘ Novum Organum,’ 1620, bound by Riviére, 75!. ; 
and two Leipsic almanacs, one a broadside incunable 
by Magister Johannes Wirdung de Haspurth, 
printed in red and black on a single large folio 
sheet by Kochlofen (apparently unknown to 
bibliographers), 1495, 50l.; the other, printed in 
1494 by Martin Landsberg, a medical almanac 
giving a table of times and seasons for blood- 
letting, compiled by Magister Wenceslaus von 
Budweysz, 401. A complete set of first editions 
of ‘ Hudibras,’ bound by Rivieére, 3 vols., post 8vo, 
can be had for 40/.; and Barbour’s ‘ Actes and 
Life of the most Victorious Conquerour Robert 
Bruce, King of Scotland,’ printed by Andrew 
Hart at Edinburgh, 1620, for 31l. 10s. Among 
the somewhat less expensive items we noticed 
a first Aldine Dante, 1502, 141. 14s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildirgs, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 











